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PART I 


CHAPTER I 


REASONS AGAINST WRITING A BOOK. In ref- 
erence to the above title, I may state that, during the past 
25 years I have frequently been asked to write a book 
overing my personal experiences from the so-called 
“Horse and Buggy” days, when I served as an enlisted 
an in the Spanish-American War (1898); on through 
the beginning of the Military Air Age with the Wright Brothers; and on up to the 
present day Air Atomic Power Age. The latter, an age in which time and space have 
now become so radically changed, due to the past 50 years of aircraft development, 
hat today there appears to be mighty little “time” to devote to past experiences, and 
mighty little “space” wherein such experiences may be safely launched into the over- 
helming flood of good, bad, and/or indifferent Propaganda which has deluged this 
ountry, especially during the past 20 years. Hence my past reasons for the above- 
entioned Title. 


Benjamin D. Foulois 
(1909) 


REASONS FOR WRITING A BOOK — PERHAPS? However, it may be stated 
hat my personal interest in past Army Air History was profoundly aroused in 1953, 
len I was asked to comment on a political Study, prepared by an aspiring young 
writer at Princeton University and entitled “The Army Flies The Mails.” An historical 
ppisode which took place in 1934 when the Army Air Corps Took It On The Chin, so 
0 speak, as a result of the flood of bad propaganda aimed at President Franklin D. 
oosevelt by private business-as-usual interests because of the cancellation of Do- 
estic Air Mail Contracts. The rough draft of this young writer’s Study was, from 
he Air Corps viewpoint, extremely critical of the Army’ Air Corps Air Mail Opera- 
ions, and his criticism called for some 50 pages of comments on my part in order to 
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adequately defend the Army Air Corps’ part in this historic episode. However, in cor- ord 
respondence with this young writer I was particularly impressed by a statement made Tri 
by him to the effect that, in the source materials used by him in initiating his Study, bY 
the bare events as related “constituted a striking commentary on the obligation of tWo 
cabinet officers and other administrative officials to take it on the chin for the ©*4 
President.” tot 
Con 

It would therefore appear that the present day youthful writer interested in po. 

litical administration wants the inside story rather than the bare events which, in my 
opinion, form the basis for so much of our past military history. Having personally lanc 
“taken it on the chin” on frequent and varied occasions during my entire period of duti 
active Aviation service in the Army, and awarded a mental Wound Stripe on each vost 
occasion, I therefore deem it appropriate in the interest of (I) future students of po. four 
litical administration, military and civil; and (2) writers of Air Force history, that inha 
some of my personal experiences which had to do with the inside story of our early took 
Air trials and tribulations may give aspiring young writers a better insight to past pres 
history rather than the bare events of which the above-mentioned writer so rightly ham 
complained. Hence my reasons for writing Part I of “Why Write A Book?” to tl 
Van 
STUDENT DAYS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF HARD KNOCKS! As Part I of this 54 
story is to be chiefly corfined to Aeronautical experiences during the period 1907-1912) trod 
I will endeavor to condense below some 10 years of practical training (1896-1906) which ack 

Pp 


greatly influenced my later training and service in military Aviation. we 
Born in a little country village of Washington, Connecticut, on 9 December 1873) to a 
son of Henry and Sarah Augusta Foulois. In 1896 at the age of 16, ended my theoretica! ight 
schooling in local country schools and went to work practically as an apprentic: 
Plumber and Steamfitter in my Father’s shops. At the age of 18, ran away from home . 
and enlisted as a private in the Ist U.S. Volunteer Engineers; serving with that Regi- stud 
ment in Puerto Rico throughout the Spanish-American War (1898). Technically en ‘°°*! 
gaged during my Puerto Rican service in building roads and bridges which had beet 
destroyed by the Spaniards; and physically engaged in avoiding yellow fever, typhoié 
fever, dysentary, syphilis. and gonorrhea and (except in the two latter diseases) thé 
normal remedy. found to be most effective was Puerto Rican Rum and Quinine. As t 


the two latter mentioned diseases, we just avoided ’em! 
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Mustered out of military service in January 1899 as a Sergeant of Engineers. En 
deavored to secure an appointment as a Cadet at the U.S. Military Academy. Failed i 
this, due to lack of theoretical school training. Re-enlisted as a private in the Regul 
Army, Company “G”, 19th U.S. Infantry. Served with the 19th Infantry in the Philippi 
Islands from August 1899 to July 1901, some 16 months of which was in active comb 
service against the ancestors of the present day Filipino Communists. Received a fiel 
promotion to Sergeant on the Island of Cebu (1900) incident to a hand-to-hand skirmi 
with one of the above described Filipinos, a skirmish in which he shot my hat off m 
head and I shot him. After the shooting match was settled, I picked up his rifle a 
found it had been made by the Remington Arms Company, U.S. A. My initial experien 
(but not the last, I may add) of our time-honored “big business” policy of Trading Wit 
the Enemy. 
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Incidentally, filed my first notch on my gun as a reminder of the occasion. Promot 
to Quartermaster Sergeant and lst Sergeant in the Spring of 1901, chiefly becau | 
several of the senior non-commissioned officers in the company didn’t want to take S@m¢ 
over the responsibilities incident to the above jobs. Also, in the Spring of 1901, receiv atu 
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cor. orders to take the Army examination for a commission as a 2nd Lieutenant of Infantry. 
nade Tried to get out of this, due to my lack of theoretical schooling. As the order was issued 
rudy, by Regimental Headquarters, I was advised by my Company Commander that I had 
n of two choices, a Court Martial for disobedience of orders, or the examination. I took the 
. the examination and passed it, chiefly because of my field service. Assigned in July 1901 
_ to the 17th Infantry then stationed on the Island of Luzon, and placed in command of 
Company “D” of that Regiment. 
n po 
a a Moved with the 17th Infantry in September 1901 to the Island of Mindanao (Moro- 
nally land) and assigned, with my Battalion, to the town of Cottabato where I fell heir to the 
od of duties of Inspector of Customs, Collector of Internal Revenue, City Treasurer, and Pro- 
each vost Marshal, in addition to my regular duties in Command of Company “D”. (Also 
f po, found a little time to explore and map several sections of the interior of Mindanao, the 
that inhabitants of which had never seen white men). During the period March-June 1902, 
early took part in an expedition against the so-called Lake Lanao Moros, also ancestors of the 
) past present day Communists in the Southern Philippines. (The Moros, I may state, are Mo- 
ightly hammedans, and we found them to be the best fighting men in the Philippines). Returned 
/ to the United States with the 17th Infantry in July 1902 and assigned for station at 
- Vancouver Barracks, Washington. Received my first theoretical military training at this 
f this station during the Winter of 1902-1903; training which included my first theoretical in- 
-1912 troduction to Army Rules and Regulations and the Federal Laws associated therewith. 
, Back to Moroland in the Philippines during the period July 1903-August 1905. This 
' period included about 18 months of active combat service against fanatical Moro outlaw 
| bands on the Islands of Mindanao and Jolo, during which period I found it necessary 
1879 to add 4 more notches on my gun—incident to hand-to-hand skirmishes with these 
fighting Mohammedans. 


whic 


retical 
hom4 Returning to the United States in August 1905, was then assigned to duty as a 
Regi student at the Army Infantry and Cavalry School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where I 
ly ent received my first theoretical and practical training in Military Minor Tactics, Military 
i beet Strategy, Military Field Engineering, and Military Map Making. Also, where I had 
yphoid my first inside experience regarding what a young officer should know theoretically, 
s) thé if he hoped to succeed in the Army. After about a month of steady application to the 
As ti school’s books and maps, I began to have trouble with my eyes. Had them examined 
by the Post Surgeon who told me, in effect, that I would have to stop studying or wear 
glasses. I stopped studying —and as a result, graduated (1906) about two or three 
numbers from the bottom of my class. Besides saving my eyesight I may state that 


s. En 
aa di he next most important thing which I acquired at this school was a feeling of confi- 
egul ence and readiness to tackle any kind of a job which, as a junior officer, I might later 


e called upon to perform. Upon graduation from the Infantry and Cavalry School, my 
ext assignment was to the Army Signal School, also located at Fort Leavenworth. This 
tudent duty had hardly gotten started when I was ordered to join my Regiment, the 
7th Infantry, then under orders to sail for Cuba as a unit in the so-called Army of 
uban Pacification. Shortly after our arrival in Cuba (October 1906) was placed on 
pecial Duty as Reconnaissance officer, Coordinating officer, and Assistant Intelli- 
ence officer, in charge of mapping the so-called Ciego de,Avila section of the proposed 
ilitary map of Cuba. ; 


This section of Cuba, I may state, was a hot bed of insurrection during the days 
hen Cuba was under Spanish rule, and in order to control the roving bands of Cuban 
msurrectos the Spaniards had built block houses a kilometer apart across the entire 
sland, and any Cuban caught crossing this so-called Trocha line, was promptly shot. 
aturally, the surviving inhabitants of this area were not particularly fond of foreign- 
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ers as a result, and I experienced a number of near hand-to-hand skirmishes with some 
of them while on solo mapping trips in this area; experiences, however, which have no 
special bearing on my Aeronautical experiences, the major subject of this document, | 
‘ and which will now be taken up in the following chapters. 


CHAPTER II 


THEORETICAL AERONAUTICS — 1907. Having completed my special duties in 
Cuba with the Army of Cuban Pacification, I returned to the United States in May 
1907, and in August 1907 resumed my interrupted military education as a student at 
the Army Signal School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


As a part of the regular courses of instruction each student was required to write 
a Graduation Thesis on any Signal Corps 2:tivity in which he had special interest. | 
selected the subject of Aeronautics. My Graduation Thesis was entitled “The Tactical 
and Strategical Value of Aerodynamical Flying Machines”, and the study was com- 
pleted in December 1907. 


Looking back to this initial theoretical effort in Aeronautics, I may state that this 
study generally followed the lines of one of Jules Verne’s flights of imagination; al- | 
though basically predicated on the fact that the Wright Brothers had already solved the | 
initial problems incident to Heavier-than-Air flight in a motor driven flying machine.’ 
This Graduation Thesis, I may further add, was initially responsible for my later 
assignment to Aeronautical service in the Army. 


¥ PRACTICAL AERONAUTICS, LIGHTER THAN AIR (1908), (Weather per-| 

a : mitting). After graduation, as a student at the Army Signal School, June 1908, I was 
S assigned to duty in the Electrical and Telegraph Division office, Chief Signal Officer 
of the Army, War Department, Washington, D. C. and in addition to my office duties, 
was placed on special duty with the Signal Corps Balloon Detachment, then stationed 
at Fort Myer, Va. 


My flying duties during 1908 were chiefly confined to the repair, maintenance and 
operation of free balloons, and to the Army Dirigible Balloon No. 1. In addition to the} 
above duties I also served as a member of the official Aeronautical Board which was} 
charged with the supervision of the Dirigible Balloon tests, and also the tests incident! 
to the War Department contract with the Wright Brothers, which called for the “| 


livery of the Army’s First Airplane. 


_ LIGHTER THAN AIR TRAINING (Weather permitting). As a military student 
og in the Army Division of the University of Hard Knocks, I reecived my first practical! 
a instruction in Aeronautics on Army Dirigible No. 1 from two Honor Graduates of the! 
a 4 same University, Glenn Curtiss and (Captain) Thomas S. Baldwin (the co-designers) 


and operators of Dirigible No. 1). 


Dirigible No. 1 required two pilots to operate it; one at the front to operate the 
engine and elevator controls, the other at the rear to operate the rudder control and 
the gas regulating valves. As I was primarily interested in the engine end of the 
airship, my initial practical instruction fell to the lot of Glenn Curtiss, the designer 
of the airship’s engine. 


When I reported to Curtiss for duty, his first practical instruction was, in effect, 
to equip myself initially with a suit of overalls, a pair of pliers, a screwdriver, 4 
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handful of cotton waste, and a bar of soap — articles which I found most necessary 
in my initial training as an engine mechanic under Glenn Curtiss. 


The official test flights of Army Dirigible No. 1 were completed 17 August 1908, 
subject however, to so-called Pilot instruction of Lieutenants Frank P. Lahm, Thomas 
E. Selfridge, and myself. Capt. Baldwin selected me as the first to go aloft, as his 
engine pilot, with himself as the rear pilot. This flight was made on or about 6 August 
1908, and I may add that it was also my first flight in any type of aircraft. 


During the latter half of August, whenever weather permitted as I recall, flights 
of short duration were made by Lahm, Selfridge, and myself with Capt. Baldwin, and 
also with each other after Capt. Baldwin had turned us loose. 


THE SHOW MUST GO ON! During the first week of September 1908 orders were 
issued to transfer the airship, its equipment and a ground crew of eight enlisted men 
to St. Joseph, Missouri for the purpose of making exhibition flights at a State Fair and 
Military Tournament. I was designated as the Senior Pilot with Selfridge as the Co- 
Pilot. I left for St. Joseph on 8 September to take charge of the assembly of Dirigible 
No. 1 and its Tent Hangar, and to carry out such test flights as were considered neces- 
sary prior to the opening of the show on 21 September. Selfridge remained temporarily 
at Fort Myer in connection with the preliminary test flights of the Wright airplane 
which were then in process at Fort Myer. 


Spectators lift broken wings of Wright Flyer after crash of September 17, 
1908 to reach Lt. Selfridge, pinned under wreckage. Group at right surrounds 
Orville who, though injured, was thrown clear. Selfridge’s death made him 
U.S. Army aviation’s first fatality. 


On the afternoon of 17 September, Dirigible No. 1 was ready for its first test 
flight scheduled for the morning of the 18th. On the evening of the 17th I received 
a telegram from Washington advising me of Selfridge’s death that afternoon while 
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flying with Orville Wright; a flight in which Orville Wright was badly injured, and | 

their only available airplane so completely wrecked as to necessitate postponing further calle 
tests of the Wright airplane until the Summer of 1909. Upon my notification of the  fuln 
death of Selfridge, the question arose in my mind as to whether we should fly on the _ limi 
18th as scheduled, or stay on the ground. 


2. 


Having listened at Fort Myer to many of Capt. Baldwin’s experiences as a circus) © tl 
performer at County and State Fairs where the “Show Always Had To Go On” regard-| ™é&” 
less of fatalities amongst the performers, and as we were now in the “show” business, Mt 
ourselves, I decided that our “Show Must Go On.” Therefore, with Sergeant Edward! Cor} 
Ward, Signal Corps, as my rear pilot, we flew Dirigible No. 1 as scheduled on the 18th touc 
of September, thus initiating a policy which became customary in the early days of | 
Army flying when one of our primary jobs called for our attendance at County Fairs, | 
State Fairs, Aviation Meets, etc. etc. in order to “sell” a generally hostile public both’ 


military and civil, that aircraft had military potentialities in addition to its use as a new a 
mechanical toy designed for the edification of a skeptical, critical, and in those days a/ 
bloody-minded public, looking for an ancient so-called “Roman Holiday” with all of its | 
bloody trimmings. 
Also 
Lt. Lahm arrived at St. Joseph on 21 September as a replacement for Selfridge, ee? 
and during the period 21 September to the 25th (weather permitting) Lahm as rear) in D 
ever 


pilot and myself as engine pilot, made eight flights with a total time in the air of ap-! 
proximately one hour. At the end of the Cattle Show Dirigible No. 1 was deflated and) 
shipped back to Fort Myer where, due to the unfavorable Autumn weather, it was | 
stored for the Winter (1908-1909), and I returned to my regular duties in the Elec-| Fly” 


trical-Telegraph Division, office, Chief Signal Officer. a qu: 

CHAPTER III 

| of th 


LIGHTER THAN AIR TRAINING 1909 (Weather permitting). With the return of| 1909, 
favorable flying weather, Dirigible No. 1 was shipped to Fort Omaha, Nebraska for use 


in training three student officers, Lieutenants John G. Winter, Raymond S. Bamberger, *@®- 
and Oliver A. Dickinson, with Lt. Lahm and myself (then the only two allegedly| — 
Wrig 

qualified dirigible balloon pilots) as instructors. leon 
Of 

During the latter part of May and the first half of June Lahm, myself and our! may 


three students carried out a few test and instruction flights, all of short duration; 

and several of which put the airship into the shop for minor repairs due to little mis-| I 
haps in the air, such as breaking of gasoline feed pipes and other minor engine My o 
troubles. Also included was a major repair job when, due to a moderately high wind, books 
Dirigible No. 1 draped itself over a group of telephone wires and the crew, Lieutenants duty 
Lahm and Winter, had to be rescued by the use of fire ladders. 


i=] 
Qa 


About the middle of June, Lahm and myself returned to Fort Myer for duty in} mew 
connection with the tests of the Wright airplane, due to be resumed in the latter part} 
of June 1909. chine 


I may state that the History of Army Dirigible No. 1 has been quite effectively 7 
covered in a book entitled “How Our Army Grew Wings” by Chandler and Lahm. My 
personal service as an allegedly qualified pilot of airships ended with my few flights. 7 
at Fort Omaha, Nebraska in June 1909. Army 
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STICKING OUT MY CHIN! Upon my return to Washington in June 1909, I was 
called into the Chief Signal Officer’s office and asked to give my opinions on the use- 
fulness of the Dirigible Balloon as a potential military weapon of war. Based on my 
limited practical knowledge and experience, together with previous study of their de- 
velopment and use in foreign armies, I recommended that the procurement of Dirigible 
Balloons be discontinued and that our future military air development be concentrated 
on the development and use of the airplane. As I later learned, my opinions and recom- 
mendations regarding the military value of airships for war purposes were directly 
contrary to the then prevailing views of the Signal Corps High Command. The Signal 
Corps High Command reaction to my contrary views is another story which will be 
touched upon later, under the heading “Wound Stripe No. 1.” 


I have frequently been asked why, as the first Army officer to fly in Army 
Dirigible No. 1, I never qualified for the so-called International Aeronautical Feder- 
ation (FAI) rating as a Dirigible Balloon Pilot. The answer is given below. 


I did not hold a spherical balloon pilot certificate (an initial. FAI requirement). 
Also, I could not furnish proof that at least one of my dirigible flights “must have 
been an hour’s duration” (another FAI requirement). As I recall, none of my flights 
in Dirigible No. 1 ever exceeded one hour’s duration, nor do I recall that this airship 
ever remained in the air continuously in excess of one hour. 


: Although allegedly qualified, I later found myself too busy “Teaching Myself To 
Fly” an airplane, to devote any time towards finding out whether I was or was not 


_ a qualified Dirigible Pilot. 


HEAVIER THAN AIR TRAINING 1909 (Weather permitting). With the return 
of the Wright Brothers and their rebuilt airplane (Type A) to Fort Myer, Va., 20 June 
1909, and the resumption of the tests which had been interrupted on 17 September 1908, 


| Ihad my first opportunity to become practically acquainted with the Wright “heavier- 


than-air” flying machine; and also my first opportunity to become practically ac- 


edly! quainted with its care, maintenance and operation. Like Curtiss and Baldwin, the 


| Wright Brothers (Wilbur and Orville) were also Honor Graduates of the University 


| of Hard Knocks, and my practical student apprenticeship under the Wright Brothers 


our! ™4Y best be described by the following lesson administered to me by Wilbur Wright. 


tion; 
mis- | 


During tue prelinimary testing of their airplane in 1909, I had devoted many of 


gine my off-duty hours to reading and studying some of the more recent Aeronautical 


vind, 


books which were then flooding the literary market with their propaganda. During 

duty hours at Fort Myer [ continually pestered Wilbur and/or Orville Wright with 
_ questions based on the above-mentioned propaganda. One day, while the airplane was 
| undergoing minor repairs, Wilbur apparently tired of listening to my questions, asked 


in) me what I had been reading, and I replied: “Everything I could get my hands on.” His 


| answer was short and to the point: “Go over there and get your hands on that Ma- 
' chine.” So once again I happily took up my practical Air Duties as a student of the 
_ University of Hard Knocks, equipped with my old lighter-than-air essentials, —a suit 

of overalls, a pair of pliers, a screwdriver, a handful of cotton waste, and a bar of soap. 


This initial practical experience in the care, maintenance and operation of the 
Army’s first airplane, together with the initial personal equipment appropriately as- 
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sociated therewith, set the standards for all of my later ground work especially while 
“Teaching Myself How To Fly” in Texas during 1910-1911, and later at the Signal 
Corps Aviation School, San Diego, California where I found it necessary to revive and 
apply to flying students, my initial lesson in the care and repair of airplanes together | 
with a short indoctrination course in the practical use of the personal equipment | 
normally associated therewith. 


| 
| 


MY FIRST AIRPLANE FLIGHT — A RECORD BREAKER! My first flight ina 
heavier-than-air machine took place on 30 July 1909. Also, this flight happened to be 
the last flight made at Fort Myer in 1909-the crucial speed and cross-country test 
which would finally determine whether the Wright airplane could meet the Army air- 
plane specifications; specifications which called for an average speed of at least 
40 miles per hour, with and against the wind; over a five-mile straightaway course and 
return to the starting point. 


I had previously fallen heir to the job of laying out the course, and as the pre-| 
vailing winds at that time of the year were from the South, the starting and finishing | 
points were established near the center of the Fort Myer parade ground, and the! 
turning point on Shuter’s Hill near Alexandria, Va., (the present site of the Masonic} 
Memorial to George Washington). The course as laid out was over broken and wooded. 
eountry, and provided no safe landing places except on the parade ground at Fort 
Myer; a fact which was later brouught to my attention, very gracefully, by Orville} 
Wright. 


Upon completion of the endurance test on 27 July of one hour and forty miaudl 
{a new World record for a two-man flight) with Lt. Lahm as Observer, Orville Wright. 
with a nice little smile on his face invited me to be his Observer and Navigator on the! 
final speed and cross-country test. As he told me after the flight, his official reason! 
for the invitation was because of my light weight and size — compensating factors! 
from the standpoint of fuel load and wind resistance. His unofficial reason, however,| 
had to do with the fact that, having been so careful in laying out a course with no! 
intermediate safe landing places, he deemd it appropriate to give me a real indoctri-| 
nation service test ride as my first flight in a heavier-than-air flying machine, es-| 
pecially alongside an unreliable airplane engine. 


The 30th of July 1909 started off with rain which continued on and off until mid-/ 
afternoon when the weather cleared up, and the Wright Brothers informed the Aero- 
nautical Board that they were ready. After the engine had been warmed up, Orville! 
motioned me to take my seat and, after he had comfortably settled in the pilot’s seat 
he turned to me again with his nice little smile and told me, in effect, that in the event) 


of engine failure he would pick out the thickest clump of trees he could reach and land ¢ 


in them! A final but impressive reminder of my carefulness in laying out a route wit 
no intermediate safe landing places. 


We got off at approximately 6:45 PM and fortunately for my peace of mind, I “a 
kept so fully occupied with my jobs as Observer and Navigator on the outbound flight) 
that I had no time to worry about a tree-top landing. However, upon reaching the} 
turning point (a captive balloon) at Shuter’s Hill, Orville, presumably for the benefit 
of the ground observers at that point, came in low and rounded the turning point in a} 
steep banking left turn, just missing a small group of trees, and then squared away] 
on the home-bound trip. A fine demonstration of his piloting skill but, as I told him 
later, a bit too close to the tree tops to suit me. On the home-bound flight, however, 
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we ran into a down trend of air which dropped the airplane to about 25 feet from the 
tree tops and I began to wonder which clump of trees Orville would pick out for his 
landing place. The little engine, however, continued to behave and, with the best Pilot 
in the world at the controls, we climbed back to our normal altitude-thence over 
Arlington Cemetery and in to a perfect landing at Fort Myer, where we were happily 
greeted by Wilbur Wright who I later learned had experienced a few unhappy mo- 
ments when the down trend dropped us out of sight on the home-bound flight. I also 
learned later that, as the airplane arrived over the edge of Arlington Cemetery adja- 
cent to the Fort Myer parade ground, some of the spectators numbering approximately 
6 to 8 thousand had voiced their enthusiasm in connection with our safe return. 


Judging, however, from my personal experience with the normal crowd of spec- 
tators which had thronged about the Fort Myer parade ground during all of the prior 
test flight, I had no doubt that there were also many bloodthirsty individuals present 
who returned to their homes sorely disappointed because we had failed to land in 
Arlington Cemetery and thus provide them with a real old-fashioned “Roman Holiday” 
with all its bloody trimmings. 


Thus ended my first flight in a heavier-than-air flying machine; a flight which, as 
I recall, established three records for two-men flight; Speed 42.5 miles per hour 
(average); Cross country, 10 miles (round trip); and Altitude 400 feet (approx.). 


MY FIRST TRAINING FLIGHTS—ALMOST? Having completed the flight tests, 
the Wright airplane was accepted for purchase on 2 August 1909. However, the con- 
tract also called for the instruction of two Army officers as Pilots. Lt. Frank P. Lahm 
(now Brigadier General, USAF, Ret.) and myself were designated by the Chief Signal 
Officer to receive the instruction, with Wilbur Wright as our instructor. However, 
before the instruction commenced, I suddenly received orders to proceed to France and 
Germany as the U.S. Delegate to the International Congress of Aeronautics to be held 
at Nancy, France, and 2nd Lt. Frederic E. Humphreys, Engineer Corps, U.S. Army 
(then on temporary duty with the Signal Corps) replaced me as the second student 
Pilot. 


TAKING IT ON THE CHIN—WOUND STRIPE NO. 1. At this point in my story 
I wish to frankly state that I was deeply shocked upon receipt of this order to proceed 
to France and Germany; an order which was received without advance warning, and 
an order which destroyed my greatest desire, the opportunity to be one of the Army’s 
first two pilots to solo in the Army’s first heavier-than-air flying machine. 


However, having had some ten years prior experience as a military student in the 
Army University of Hard Knocks in connection with the old Army requirement to 
“Obey Orders and Keep Your Mouth Shut”, I proceeded on my mission as directed 
and without questioning the justice and/or injustice of the order. 


Upon arrival in Paris I reported to the then Military Attache in Paris, Major T. 
Bently Mott; thence to the Aeronautical Congress in Nancy. From Nancy I proceeded 
to Frankfort a/Main, Germany, to visit a German Aeronautical Exhibition which was 
then closing, and which had removed most of its Exhibits; thence back to Paris to 
report on my European trip to Major Mott before returning to the United States. 


My report to Major Mott developed the fact tha: all of the information of any 
military value which I had collected had already been collected by the Military 
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Attache’s office, and was then available to the War Department. In other words, an_ 
early sample of duplication of effort; and also, in the opinion of the Military Attache, | 
an unwarranted and uneconomical use of government funds incident to my official ex- 
penses in travel from the United States and return. An opinion which I had good 
reason to remember when, in the Spring of 1910 I was compelled to spend some $300.00 
out of my own pocket in order to keep the Army’s 1-plane Air Force in the air. (An/ 
incident which will be covered later under the heading “Wound Stripe No. 2”.). 

Shortly after my return to the United States I obtained the answer to my sudden | 
trip to Europe. This answer was given to me by Major Charles McK. Saltzman (later 
Chief Signal Officer, U.S. Army), who was an old personal friend and associate during 
my combat service days in Mindanao, P.I. (1903-1905) when both of us were cam-| 
paigining under the command of Major General Leonard Wood, against the ancestors | 
of the present-day Filipino Communists. 

Major Saltzman, when questioned by me as to the reasons why I had been so| 
abruptly shipped off to Europe, informed me in effect that the primary reason was 
based on the fact that I had expressed opinions and recommendations in June 1909 re-| 
garding the future military potentialities of the dirigible balloon; opinions and recom. 
mendations which, as he then informed me, were contrary to the then prevailing beliefs | 
of the Signal Corps High Command and that the then Signal Corps High Command 
decided, when I was about to start my Pilot training, that this was an appropriate mo-| 
ment in my Signal Corps career to teach me as a subordinate Signal Corps Staff! 
officer that personally expressed opinions and recommendations which were contrary 
to the beliefs of the then Signal Corps High Command, normally invited a reprimand 
rather than an award for honest and faithful Military Service! Hence my trip to Europe! 
and the award of my first (and by no means the last) Wound Stripe. As my only! 
personal friend in the then Signal Corps High Command, Major Saltzman also told} 
me that he had opposed this petty, punitive action, but had been overruled. 


What thoroughly shocked me in connection with this petty, punitive action was 
the discovery that, as a subordinate officer, I apparently was expected to become a 
so-called “Yes man” rather than continue to live up to my past combat training and/ 
eombat experiénce; training and experience which had been most forcefully drilled into! 
me by many old Arny officers who were, in my knowledge, directly the opposite of | 
so-called “Yes men.” However, it was not until I had accumulated a few more Wound) 
Stripes that I learned that Military Policies and Plans for adequate National Military) 
Preparedness were basically dominated by the Diplomatic and Political time-honored’ 
Policies and Plans of so-called “Business as Usual’; and that the civilian “Pursuit of| 
the Almighty Dollar” took precedence (especially during Cold War periods) over Na-/ 
tional Military Policies and Plans; and therefore the Military High Command, in order! 
to get its share of the Almighty Dollar, was continually required to streamline its own 
Policies and Plans, and its Personnel as well. This, in order to conform to the time- 
honored Appeasement Policies and Plans of so-called “Business as Usual,” especially/ 
during periods of so-called Peace. 

I consider it an honor to have been one of the first generation of Military Aviators) 
who were then, like the Wright Brothers, regarded as fit inmates for insane asylums; 
serving fortunately, in my opinion, in those early days when there was no precedent! 
and/or time-honored Policy or Plan which could effectively throttle us, spiritually 
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and/or mentally. Something, however, had to be done to make this little group of men, 
military and civil, with their eyes turned toward the stars, conform to military- 
diplomatic-political time-honored tradition. 


The answer in my specific case as related above, and in many similar cases which 
arose throughout my entire Military Aviation service, was always readily found by the 
High Command on the Potomac River Cold War battle front; through the award of a 
mental Wound Stripe when I failed to conform to High Command tradition. 


ANOTHER TRY AT PILOT TRAINING 1909 (Weather permitting). Lieutenants 
Lahm and Humphreys started their pilot instruction under Wilbur Wright on 8 October 
1909, and both soloed on 26 October 1909. Lt. Humphreys soloed first, and thus had the 
honor of being the first Army officer to fly alone, in what later became the first U.S. 
Army Airplane No. 1. This instruction was carried on at College Park, Md., and the 
date 26 October 1909 which witnessed the solo flights of Humphreys and Lahm was the 
date when the Wright Brothers fulfilled their contract with the Army. 


I returned to the United States on 17 October 1909, and during the period 23 
October — 5 November 1909 I received 54 minutes instruction in the air with Wilbur 
Wright, and 128 minutes in the air with Humphreys; during which time I was never 
allowed to take the airplane off the ground or to make a landing. 


On 5 November 1909 I was sck led to make my first solo flight. However, Lahm 
and Humphreys made the first f «uc scheduled on that date and, in making a low 
turn near the ground, damaged the airplane to an extent which required ordering re- 
placement parts from the Wright factory at Dayton, Ohio. Thus ended the 1909 flying 
at College Park, Md. 


Shortly thereafter Lt. Lahm was relieved from duty with the Signal Corps, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the so-called Manchu Law which, in effect, required all Line 
officers to return to duty with troops of their own arm of the service, after four years 
detached service as a Staff officer in a Staff-branch of the service. 


At about the same time Lt. Humphreys was ordered back to his branch of the 
service, the Engineer Corps, and a few months later resigned his commission in the 
Army. 


Therefore, at the end of November 1909 the embryo Combat Air Force of the Army 
consisted of 1 badly damaged airplane, 8 attached enlisted mechanics, 1 attached civilian 
mechanic, and 1 partially trained Pilot — myself. And I may add that the above- 


' mentioned materiel and personnel remained as the entire Combat Air Force of the 


Army for the following 15 months. 


BACK TO SHOW BUSINESS AGAIN 1910, (and Primadonnas). In December 
1909, War Department orders were issued ordering the then active Air Force to Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas for flying duty and, pursuant to verbal personally issued orders 
from the Chief Signal Officer of the Army (General James Allen), I was instructed, in 
effect, “To Take Plenty Of Spare Parts,” and “Teach Myself How To Fly”! 


The initial War Department orders for the movement to Texas were, however, 
later amended, and several of the enlisted members of the Air Force, myself, and Army 
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Airplane No. 1, proceeded to Chicago, Ill. where No. 1 (our Star actor) was put on 
exhibition during the period 15 — 29 January 1910, at the Fifth Annual Electrical Show | 
of the Chicago Electrical Trade Association. 


After looking over the situation at the Show we decided that, as long as we were 
in the civilian Show business again, we would put on a semi-realistic Act, with Army 
Airplane No. 1 as the No. 1 Star actor, and at the same time combine a little Military | 
business in the form of initial, practical wireless experiments for the purpose of de-| 
termining the practicability of wireless communication between the ground and the | 
airplane. (Note: As these wireless experiments played but little part in our Show busi-! 
ness, I may here state that these experiments satisfactorily demonstrated to us that! 
wireless communication between plane and ground, and between ground and plane, were | 
problems which could be readily solved through the use of the then existing wireless | 
materiel, subject to minor modification). 


As planned, No. 1’s Star act contemplated having its propellers in action during 
the public Show hours. Being housed in-doors in Chicago’s Coliseum, and suspended 
from its roof trusses, the use of gasoline for driving the engine was out of the question. | 
We therefore rigged up an electric battery drive for the engine sufficient to operate 
the propellers at approximately 300-400 r.p.m., and on the opening night, 15 January 
1910, No. 1 as the top billed Star went into action as scheduled. 


Prior to the opening night of the Show I had been informed by the manager of 
the Electrical Show that No. 1 would open the Show. However, as No. 1 went into! 
action, another well known opera Star, Miss Blanche Ring, appeared in a small balcony] 
directly in the air stream of the propellers, and when Miss Ring opened up with her| 
popular song, “Rings On My Fingers and Bells On My Toes,” etc., the air flow from} 
No. 1’s propellers, in effect, blew most of her song down her throat, and most effee-| 
tively put her competition out of business on the opening night. Immediately after this 


opening night’s triumph on the part of the Air Force’s Star actor, I received a call from) f 


the Show manager for a back-stage conference with Miss Ring and himself. I may state} 
that this conference was lengthy and rather heated! Miss Ring flatly insisted that she| 
had been engaged to open the Show, and I insisted that No. 1 had been assigned that} 
job. She insisted that she would not sing if No. 1 was allowed to put on its Act at the} 
same time. As the manager of our “primadonna”, I insisted that our Show Would Goj 
On as scheduled. Finally, in order to end our arguments, I compromised in the interest} 
of appeasement and agreed that the singing primadonna should take the opening spot] 


on the program, and that our primadonna, No. 1, would put on its propeller act onlyf | 


during the periods when Miss Ring was off stage. I later learned that the harassed] 
Show manager had made a few sarcastic remarks regarding his troubles with pro} 
fessional and amateur Primadonnas, — the amateur classification having been applied 
to me. 


Many of our old-timers will recall the days when our brother officers in the Army 
and Navy so frequently and sarcastically referred to us as “temperamental prima 
donnas” and the foregoing little incident is submitted as the possible source thereof. 
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CHAPTER IV 


BACK TO MILITARY BUSINESS — 1910. When we concluded our non-Military 
Show Business at Chicago, No. 1 was packed up and shipped by rail to Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, followed by its managing personnel. During January and February 
1910, a small hangar was erected on what was then known as the “Mounted Drill 
Ground” in the North-Western section of the Fort Sam Houston Military Reservation. 
This wooden hangar had not been completed at the time of our arrival, and No. 1 was 
temporarily housed in a Tent Hangar which I had previously designed and patterned 
after Capt. Baldwin’s dirigible balloon tent hangar. By the latter part of February, 
1910, No. 1 had been reassembled and given a major overhaul. The starting tower and 
the monorail track were assembled and set up, ready for use. By March Ist I was ready 
to take my first Solo flight, but engine trouble prevented it, and the flight was post- 
poned until the following day. 


The Wright Flyer rests on its monorail launching platform at Fort Myer. Va. 
The forward position of the elevators shown in the right foreground were the 
primary cause of the “bucking” characteristics of the plane experienced by 
General Foulois in the gusty winds he so frequently encountered at Ft. Sam 
Houston, Texas. The monorail had to be realigned to the wind’s direction for 
each take-off. Orville Wright and Lt. Lahm are in foreground: Lt. Foulois is 
at the rear of plane. 


TEACHING MYSELF TO FLY, AND HOW! (Weather permitting). I started 
my self-instruction on 2 March 1910 by making four flights of 7-%; 10; 21; and 21 
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minutes, respectively. My first flight of 7-% minutes represented the flight which I 
had expected to make at College Park on 5 November 1909. This first flight also fixed | 
the date when the first flight was made in Texas by Military personnel in a Govern- 
ment owned airplane. The second and third flights were completed without difficulty. | 
However, on the last flight a broken gasoline feed pipe forced me to make an/ 
involuntary landing with a dead engine, and in landing I leveled off too high, which | 
resulted in a hard, pancake landing, thus putting No. 1 in the shop for about a week. 


This last flight on 2 March marked the beginning of a series of flights which later 
invoived serious problems regarding the need for Spare Parts in order to keep No. 1} 
in the air. Some of the Ways and Means which we initially employed to solve the 
Spare Parts problems will be dealt with later. | 


THE DAYS BEFORE SAFETY BELTS AND PARACHUTES. On 12 March 1910) 

I made my next five flights, and on the last of these flights I had my first. experience | 
in No. 1’s “bucking” abilities in gusty Texas winds. On this last flight I was coming | 
in for a landing with the engine dead, when a sharp gust of wind struck the upper | 
surfaces of the front elevators; put the airplane into a steep dive, and threw me up| 
against the top surface of the airplane. However, the two truss wires in front of the} 
pilot’s seat saved me from being thrown completely out of the plane, and settling back | 
into the pilot’s seat, I luckily had enough time to pull out of the dive and land without | 
damage to the airplane. 
We had no parachutes in those days, and one of Wilbur Wright’s basic instructions 

to me was: “When in trouble in the air, Put Her Nose Down—and Stick To The Ship!” 
Old No. 1 took care of the “Nose Down” problem, and in order to “Stick To The Ship”! 
thereafter, I used a four-foot strap with which I lashed myself to the pilot’s seat. In| 
other words, — the initial Safety Belt used in Military airplanes. 
This Safety Belt, by the way, was made for me by the Battery Saddler of the! 
Battery of Field Artillery, then commanded by Capt. Fred Austin (later Chief of Field’ 
Artillery, U.S. Army). Capt. Austin was very much interested in my efforts to “Teach| 
Myself How To Fly” and made it a point to have his Battery out for drill on the old} 
Mounted Drill Ground on the days when I was in the air and, as he incidentally told me,! 
to help the little Air Force to “Pick Up the Pieces”! Another flight which stands out! 
rather vividly in my mind in which the Safety Belt and Austin’s Battery played a part,’ 
together with No. 1’s bucking propensities in the gusty Summer winds around Fort) 
Sam Houston. In this flight I had just taken off, and immediately flew into one of| 
those little dusty whirlwinds which I had frequently seen arising from the flying field, 
but which I had never encountered in the air. The airplane was tossed up, nearly verti-| 
cally, about 25-30 feet and tipped sidewise at an angle of about 45 degrees. In order to! 
prevent the airplane from tipping completely over, it was necessary to “Put Her Nose) 
Down” at a very steep angle in order to gain the necessary lift on the wing tip. How-| 
ever, there was not sufficient space between the airplane and the ground to fully re 
cover control before one wing tip hit the ground. 


Fortunately I had time to cut the engine and stayed lashed to the pilot’s seat until] 
the little Air Force and Austin’s men came out on the field to “Pick Up The Pieces”, 
and to pull No. 1 off its pilot. There is an old saying of the early flying men to the 
effect that a Good Landing ~s a landing in which the pilot could Walk Away from the! 
airplane. I couldn’t “Walk Away” from this Landing, as my left leg was pinned dow? 
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by one of the airplane truss wires, and old No. 1 actually had to be pulled off me before 
I could free myself from the wreckage. After 45 years I still carry a slight “brand” on 
my left leg as a reminder of this flight. I may also add that it is the only sear (physi- 
cally speaking) that I ever acquired in my entire active service in Army Aviation. 


THE DAYS BEFORE FLYING PAY and STICKING OUT MY CHIN! The com- 
bination of my limited experience in landing with a dead engine (initially necessary 
with No. 1’s engine); the “bucking” habits of No. 1 in gusty winds; and forced landings 
due to its unreliable engine — kept No. 1 in the shop some 34 days during the months 
of March, April, May and June 1910. This state of affairs, of course, was rather hard 
on so-called Government Economy of those days and, insofar as the Chief Signal 
Officer’s Verbal instructions regarding “Spare Parts” were concerned, someone in the 
Chief’s office had apparently overlooked this vital maintenance problem, as there were 
no “Spare Parts” at Fort Sam Houston when we arrived, and our first Spare Parts 
(engine cylinders) were not received until approximately two months after our arrival. 


I had been allotted $150.00 to maintain the airplane during the remainder of the 
Fiscal Year. The repair bills during the first four months of “Teaching Myself How 
To Fly” exhausted all of my Government funds and, during the same period, I contri- 
buted about $300.00 of my First Lieutenant’s pay to cover the cost of new materials 
for new wing covering, new rudders, new elevators, new propellers, etec., etc. These 
personal expenditures together with help in materials contributed by the plumbers, 
carpenters, painters, and blacksmiths at Fort Sam Houston, thus enabled me to carry 
on a reasonable amount of flying and a fairly steady program of Service Testing and 
redesign of No. 1. (Note: This episode regarding the use of my personal funds in order 
to keep the 1-plane Air Force in the air, will be referred to again under the heading 
“Wound Stripe No. 2.’). 


TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE. My two major objectives during my first 
four months of what might logically be called “powered glider flying” were: first, 
to learn how to fly No. 1 with a minimum amount of damage to myself and the air- 
plane; second, to carry on Service Tests of the airplane, engine, and fuel and oil 
systems for use in future airplane and engine specifications. Present-day Service Test 
pilots may probably appreciate some of my problems, especially when this highly 
specialized type of air work had to be carried on in combination with my efforts to 
“Teach Myself How To Fly.” Having in mind, however, that our first Service Test 
pilots (the Wright Brothers) had flown and tested No. 1’s predecessors under identical 
conditions, I called upon them for help through a correspondence school course of 
instruction, which I initiated immediately after my “bucking” experience with No. 1 
on 12 March 1910. Thanks to this correspondence school instruction, this embryo military 
Service Test pilot learned how to fly with a reasonable amount of safety; profited by 
the Wright Brothers’ instructions in the redesign of No. 1; and, as I recall, probably 
the only Air Force pilot who ever learned how to fly by this method of remote control 
instruction. 


LOST FLYING TIME — ADDITIONAL DUTY. (An Old Army Custom). In addi- 
tion to lost flying time due to the numerous repairs to No. 1 (incident to my unique 
training methods), a great amount of useful flying time was also lost, due to the 
daily necessity for constantly shifting the “launching track” to meet the constantly 
shifting wind direction. In my February 1910 Report of Activities to the Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army (prior to my first solo flight) I had requested that steps be taken 
to procure from the Wright Brothers a set of their proposed new wheel assembly, and 
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ship the material to Fort Sam Houston for installation on No. 1. I received no response 
to this request, and therefore, early in March, decided to put wheels on No. 1 for 
take-off and landing purposes instead of continuing the use of the cumbersome 
“launching track”, the “starting tower”, and the “landing skids.” 


However, before work could be started on drawings and specifications for the 
wheel assembly, I received, during the month of March, a gentle reminder that I was 
still primarily a subordinate Signal Corps officer and work on the experimental wheel 
assembly was delayed until the first week in April 1910. 


This gentle reminder, I may state, was in the form of an order which, conforming 
to the old Army custom of “In Addition to Other Duties” directed me to take charge 
of the installation of an Electric Buzzer Annunciator system on the Army Target 
Range at Leon Springs, Texas; approximately 25 miles from Fort Sam Houston. This 
additional duty took much of my personal time and the time of two enlisted mechanics 
during April, May, and the first half of June 1910; traveling back and forth between 
Fort Sam Houston and Leon Springs; time which otherwise might have been better 
employed in “Teaching Myself How To Fly” in accordance with my original verbal 
orders from the Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 


On June 13-14, 1910 the little Air Force packed up. On June 15, (less 1 civilian 
mechanic and 1 enlisted mechanic, left at the San Antonio Arsenal, working on the 
wheel assembly), the little Combat Air Force arrived at Leon Springs and started its 
additional duty, which may be generally described as follows: 


Plowing and digging approximately 5,000 yards of trenches for cable installations; 
plowing and digging trenches to manhole pits; plowing and digging trenches for the 
manhole drainage system; mixing and laying cement for manholes; removing and 
rebuilding range houses; laying and installing the electric main and cross cable system; 
testing the entire electrical system; all, I may state, under the personal supervision of 
myself. Having spent approximately one month on this “additional duty”, the little 
band of skilled aviation mechanics then, with the use of road scrapers, covered up all 
trenches and on 16 July, returned to their regular duties at Fort Sam Houston. 


It may appear that I have gone into much unnecessary detail in describing this 
“additional duty” which was required of this little band of pioneer aviation mechanics 
at a time when they were busy in laying down the foundation for the future repair, 
maintenance and operation of Army airplanes. I have several reasons for describing 
this episode in such detail: First, this additional duty job could have been as success- 
fully and as economically accomplished by the employment of a few Mexican laborers 
then living in the vicinity of Leon Springs, together with the assignment of a few 
regular Signal Corps technicians then available in Texas; had the Signal Corps High 
Command been so inclined. The second reason, in my opinion, the past history of Army 
Aviation has paid too much attention to the so-called “Knights of the Air” and too 
little attention to the humble workers on the Ground; the enlisted Ground Workers, 
without whose service there would be no Military Knights of the Air. 


Therefore, I wish to now record my personal tribute to this little band of pioneer en- 
listed technicians, not only from the standpoint of their efficiency in keeping the 1-plane 
Air Force in the air, but chiefly from the standpoint of the manner in which they 
unhesitatingly and without question tackled and successfully accomplished an addi- 
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tional duty task with which they were unfamiliar, and for which they were untrained. 
In so doing, they laid down the basic foundation for the high standards of Morale which 
guided and governed, for many years thereafter, the manner in which the enlisted men 
of Army Aviation always handled their regular and/or additional duty jobs. 


TAKING IT ON THE CHIN (Wound Stripe No. 2). The final and all-important 
personal reason for elaborating on the afore-mentioned additional duty job, may be 
set forth as follows: As previously indicated under the heading “The Days Before 
Flying Pay, etc.”, I had been allotted $150.00 to maintain No. 1 during my first four 
months of “Teaching Myself How To Fly” and, in order to keep No. 1 in the air I 
found it necessary to contribute some $300.00 out of my own pocket for that purpose. 
Through some local source unknown to me at that time, this information reached the 
ears of the Signal Officer, Southern Department (Hq. at Fort Sam Houston) and I 
was called into his office and reprimanded for allowing this information to become 
public. The Signal Officer, Southern Department, then transmitted this matter to the 
Signal Corps High Command in the War Department, Washington, D. C. and that High 
Command, not being favorably impressed with that type of publicity, arranged the 
afore-mentioned additional duty job as a penalty for my failure to conform to the 
publicity policy of the Signal Corps High Command. 


I may add that the facts as regards this punitive action were later given to me 
by Major Saltzman, S. C., when I was laid up in Walter Reed Hospital, D. C. in the 
Fall of 1911; and although personally innocent of the charge against the publicity 
policy of the Signal Corps High Command, I nevertheless was awarded my Wound 
Stripe No. 2 for failure to conform thereto. 


BACK TO MILITARY AVIATION (Weather permitting). Having gotten the 
little Combat Air Force together again at Fort Sam Houston on 16 July 1910, our 
next regular duty job was the construction, installation and testing of the initial 
experimental wheel assembly. During the absence of the Air Force at Leon Springs, 
considerable preliminary work had been done on the wheel assembly at the San 
Antonio Arsenal by Mr. O. G. Simmons (our civilian mechanic) and Corporal Glenn 
R. Madole. The remainder of July and the first part of August were therefore chiefly 
devoted to its installation and to making service tests on the ground before trying 
out the airplane with its new landing gear, in the air. 


The first air flight with the new wheel assembly was made on 18 August 1910, 
without difficulty or damage to myself or to the airplane; and thus ended a lot of 
unnecessary labor and loss of time, to the great relief of our little Air Force. 


TEXAS WEATHER VS. NO. 1’s BUCKING ABILITIES. During the turbulent 
weather months of August and September 1910, my chief self-training problems in- 
volved a number of flights which may well be compared to the experiences that a Texas 
cowboy normally encounters in breaking in a “bucking” cow pony. Army Airplane No. 1 
(Wright, Type A Model 1909), I may state was the first and the last Wright Type A 
airplane purchased by the Army; and, as I recall, the last Type A built by the Wright 
Brothers. 


No. 1’s “bucking” habits in gusty winds were chiefly chargeable to the use of the 
two large elevator surfaces, located at the extreme front of the airplane assembly; 
and upon advice from the Wright Brothers, one of these large elevator surfaces on No. 
1 had been placed to the rear of the airplane assembly. This alteration in March had 
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strong and gusty wind blowing. 


enabled me to carry on my first four months of self-instruction, subject to the afore-| 
mentioned flight experiences and interruptions. This alteration, however, was not suffi- 
cient to cure No. 1 of its “bucking” habits, especially when close to the ground, with a} 


On 8 September 1910, I attempted a flight under the above-mentioned weather | 


conditions. Immediately upon the take-off No. 1 was again struck by a little Texas 


whirlwind, tipped sideways and down, giving me just time enough, however, to cut | 
the engine before we piled up on the ground. And for the second time the little Combat 


Air Force and Capt. Austin’s men had to come onto the field and pull the wreckage 
apart in order to separate No. 1 from its pilot. 


plar 
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mile 
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This “bucking” experience, close to the ground, and in strong gusty winds con-| 


vinced me that No. 1’s “bucking” habits were not yet licked, and that some further curb} 
was necessary to cure this uncomfortable habit. 


THE WRIGHT MODEL, 1910, TYPE B VS. THE WORLD! During the Summer of} : 


the 


of t 


1910 I had received information as to the greatly improved flying qualities of the) 
Wright-Type B as compared to the Army’s-Type A. Shortly after I had my 8 Sep-| 
tember “bucking” experience with No. 1, I learned that several of the new Wright | 
Type B’s would be flown at an Aviation Meet at Belmont Park, Long Island, in Oc-| 


tober 1910; in competition with the Curtiss (American) Models, as well as the then| 


leading foreign airplanes; such as the Farman (French-English) Biplane; and the 
Bleriot and Antoinette (French) Monoplanes. 


As my information indicated that the Wright Brothers had completely discarded 
the use of front elevators on the Model B, I requested authority to visit the Belmont 
Park Aviation Meet. I was officially ordered to attend the Meet, regarding which I 
may now make the following observations: 


On one of the first days of the Aviation Meet when the surface wind (approx. 
30 m.p.h.) kept all of the Curtiss and foreign airplanes on the ground, I saw Walter 
Brookins (Wright civilian pilot) fly his Wright-B in front of the Belmont Park 
grandstand; reduce his flying speed to the speed of the wind, and remain stationary 


in front of the grandstand, to the astonishment of his fellow pilots on the ground and}; 


to the grandstand audience. To me, however, it was a marvelous demonstration of the 
vastly improved stability of the Wright-B as compared to my old bucking broncho, 
Army No. 1. 


Another marvelous demonstration of the Wright-B’s stability which stands out 
in my memory today, was associated with the Altitude Record competition in which 
it was contemplated that all American and Foreign airplanes would take part. On the 
day and time scheduled for this competition, the weather was cool and clear, but with 
a surface wind again blowing at approximately 25-30 m.p.h. 


The only airplanes that took off as scheduled were the two Wright Brothers’ en- 
tries; two Wright-B’s, piloted by civilian pilots, Ralph Johnstone and Arch Hoxey. As 
I recall, one foreign entry, Hubert Latham, in a French Antionette attempted to take 
off and piled up on the runway. All other American and Foreign entries remained 
safely on the ground. Shortly after Johnstone and Hoxey had taken off, Wilbur 
Wright called me over to their hangar and we took station at the edge of one of the 
hangar walls which we utilized as a sighting point in observing the progress of their 
climbing flight. At approximately 5,000 feet of altitude, the forward flight of both 
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as they continued to ascend were driven backwards a distance of approximately 25 
| miles to the rear of their starting point where both pilots were compelled to land, due 
' to lack of gasoline! 


The Results: — Both pilots Broke the American Altitude Record — Flying 


Backwards! 


At this point I may insert a note which has appropriate bearing on the above- 
mentioned demonstration. Shortly before leaving Fort Sam Houston I had purchased 
'one of the leading books on Aeronautics, then flooding the country with good, bad, 
| and/or indifferent propaganda. I recall that in one of the early chapters of this book 
| the author had stated, in effect, that “No airplane could fly in a wind greater than 
| the speed of the airplane.” Having witnessed a practical demonstration of the falsity 
_ of the above-quoted propaganda, this author’s book was promptly consigned to an ash 
can upon my return to Fort Sam Houston. 


When I returned to Fort Sam Houston in November 1910, my major concern had 
| to do with converting my “bucking broncho” into a reasonable facsimile of the Wright- 
|B. This work, plus Winter holidays and short furloughs, occupied the little Combat 
| Air Force throughout the Winter of 1910-11. By early February 1911, however, our re- 
modelled No. 1 was ready for flight, and I began to look forward to a period of more 
comfortable flying, regardless of Texas winds; mindful, however, of the fact that the 
remodelled No. 1’s unreliable engine still had to be taken into consideration in my 
further efforts to “Teach Myself How To Fly.” This factor was rather forcefully 
brought to my attention on 9 February 1911 when, in my Soaring remodelled No. 1 
flying about 1,000 feet above Fort Sam Houston, one cylinder of the engine froze due 
to lack of sufficient oil, and I was forced to land with a dead engine in the small parade 
ground between the Artillery Barracks and the Officers’ Quarters, then located in the 
so-called Lower Post of Old Fort Sam Houston. 


Park ED. NOTE: The Early Experiences of General Foulois will be continued in the 
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July issue of The Air Power Historian. These experiences form a very interesting and 
instructive narrative on the efforts to develop the airplane as a significant addition 
to the military weapons system. 
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THE AIR FORCE MUSEUM 
by 


Mark C. Sloan, Director 


Much of the story of over a half century of American 
aeronautical development as well as many foreign deveiop- 
ments which have contributed to the growth of American 
Military aviation are depicted in the Air Force Museum, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. Here the story is 
told through one of the largest individual collections of 
aeronautical equipment which has been assembled. This 
collection did not appear over night, but represents years 
of concentrated effort on the part of many persons to pre- 
serve the foundations upon which the Air Force, as we 
know it today, has been built. 


In order to acquaint you, the members of the Air 
Force Historical Foundation, with the Air Force Museum, Mr. Mark C. Sloan 
let us review some of its history. As early as 1923 it was 
realized that the actual physical item could provide more 
authentic firsthand information to the American aeronautical engineer than written) 
reports. Therefore, the Army Acronautical Museum was activated at McCook Field} 
Dayton, Ohio, to provide for the,care of the captured enemy equipment of the World 
War I era. 


In the years that followed many changes occurred. A new airfield, constructed} 
near Dayton, Ohio, and known as Wright Field has superseded old McCook Field. Also} 


the Museum collections, consisting of both foreign and domestic items, had increased} § 


tremendously. Thus an area approximately 8100 square feet was set aside in the En 
gineering Building at Wright Field for the Museum function. 


In a very short time the Museum outgrew this space and authorization was re 
ceived to proceed with the construction of a separate Museum Building at Wright Field 
Its doors were opened to the public in February 1936, but with the advent of another 
World War the doors were closed in 1940 and the Museum remained on an inactive 
status until 1945. World War II with its many aeronautical achievements renewed 
interest in the Museum program, and so in 1948 Building 89 at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base was turned over to the Museum for its collections. 


The Air Force Museum occupies this same building today; however, many altera- 
tions have been made in an effort to convert it from an engine overhaul facility to a 
Museum. This rehabilitation program has paved the way for the construction of exhibit 
areas. In fact, many exhibits have been completed and others are still in the planning 
and construction stage. The Museum is open for conducted tours as well as for casual 
visitors. Already many organized groups of Boy and Girl Scouts, college educators, Ait 
Cadets, Civil Air Patrol and ROTC units from all corners of the United States and 
many foreign visitors from all over the world have visited the Museum. 


Here the visitor finds exhibited aircraft, engines of all types, portraits of pioneer: 
in the field of aviation, propellers, windtunnels, gliders, captured enemy oil and water 
color paintings, and even a B-61 “Matador” missile. 
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Several items which seem to be of extreme interest to visitors are: the XH-20 
“Little Henry’ — the first helicopter to be powered by ram jets, a prototype of one of 
the Air Force's research aircraft —the X-3, and a deceleration sled used by Lt. Col. 
John Stapp in his early experiments in the study of human reactions to suddenly ap- 
plied decelerations. 


Another item of prime interest is “Stumpy John Silver,” a carrier pigeon, who 
because of his heroic deed has been preserved by taxidermy. John Silver was born in a 
dug-out just behind the front lines in France in January 1918, and received his training 
in action before he was many months old. During the Meuse-Argonne drive in October 
1918, John Silver was called upon to deliver an important message to Allied Head- 
quarters during heavy German firing. He arrived at Allied Headquarters, although he 
had been critically wounded in flight. A bullet had pierced his breast, bits of shrapnel 
had ripped his body and his right leg was missing, but the message tube, intact, was 
dangling to the stump of his leg. 


Aik FORCE MUS 


The exhibition of historical items is only one phase of the Museum mission. As set 
forth in Air Force Regulation 210-4, the Museum is responsible for providing a suitable 
repository and curatorial and other services and facilities which are needed to receive, 
record, exhibit and dispose of historical material. At present, the Museum has custody 
over nearly 20,000 end items. Many of these are on long term loan to educational in- 
stitutions and other Air Force installations, while others are on loan for special ex- 
hibits, events and celebrations on a short term basis. Currently there are approximately 
1500 items on long and short term loans scattered throughout the United States. 


An important function of the Museum, is the maintenance of a library in which 
literary and documentary material can be preserved which illustrates the technological 
advancement in the aeronautical field. The Library’s holdings consist of Air Force 
technical reports, Air Service Information Circulars, magazines, photographs, ore of 
the most complete sets of technical orders— some of which date back to 1917, and 
personal data and material associated with persons and events important in the Air 
Force history. Besides furnishing historical reference service to other organizations 
of the Air Force, government agencies, and private industry, the Library is extremely 
useful to the Museum staff in the identification and evaluation of Museum items. 
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Other phases of the Air Force Museums operation include the preparation of his- 
torical data which authenticates the development of aeronautical equipment physically 
exhibited in the Museum, and provides displays for educational institutions, museums, 
and specific Air Force exhibits. 


To accomplish the latter the Museum has its own shops where a small group of 
artists, designers, wood workers, and model makers are engaged in this work as well 
as restoring ancient aircraft and constructing dioramas and scale models of aircraft. 
At the present time a project is under way to furnish the newly established Air Force 
Academy with 42 scale model aircraft, each to be placed in a separate diorama which 
will depict the growth of the Air Force. 


Aircraft Display Showing the Prototype of the Douglas X-3, the 
XB-61, “Matador” Guided Missile and Suspended From the Ceiling 
the DM-1 Lippisch Glider. 


The Air Force Museum may accept from individuals or organizations loans of 
historical or artistic interest. Also the Museum is responsible for the supervision of the 
establishment and operation of museums at other Air Force installations. The Museum 
has taken steps to carry out this function by assisting in the establishment of mu- 
seums at Air Force Training Bases at Lackland, Samson, Parks, and Kelly. 


Mr. Mark C. Sloan, Director of the Air Force Museum, his assistant, Laurence B. 
Jarnagin, and the Museum staff, are constantly on the watch for historical material 
to fill the gaps in the Museum’s history of flight. In fact it has become almost an 
endless task due to the many scientific and technological developments of the Air 
Force. 


As members of the Air Force Historical Foundation dedicated to preserving and 
perpetuating the annals of American air power, you too can assist in this task. Who 
knows, maybe that one piece of equipment, paper or photograph in your attic, labora- 
tory or office will fill a gap in the Museum’s story of aviation. 
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HISTORICAL QUIZ: 


A Devastated Air Field. Who Did it? When? Where? 


b. An Army Airplane leaving the deck of a Navy Carrier. 


Where was it headed? 
Who flew it? 


When was it flown? 


What did it do? 
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WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY? 


Suppose you were born on March 2nd: 


1910 Lieutenant B. D. Foulois began solo flying at Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio. 


1913 First flying pay authorized — 35 percent over base pay for officers detailed 
on aviation duty. 


1949 At Carswell Air Force Base, Texas, USAF Boeing B-50, Lucky Lady II, with 
Capt. James Gallagher as pilot, completed the first nonstop, round-the-world 
flight in history, having covered 23,452 miles in 94 hours, 1 minute, and having 
been refueled in the air over the Azores, Arabia, the Philippines, and Hawaii. 


If you are curious as to what happened on your birthday, just ask us. We have 
all the answers. 


HOW IS YOUR MEMBERSHIP STANDING? 


Look at the date on your Membership Certificate. If your renewal date is at hand 
the timely receipt of your $3.00 renewal check will be welcomed. Also, please give us 
as early a notification of change of address as you can. It will tend to insure that your 
copy of The Air Power Historian will reach you promptly. 


ANSWERS TO HISTORICAL QUIZ: 


a. The results of a dawn attack on Wheeler Field by carrier based planes of the 
Japanese Navy on December 7, 1941. This attack on military structures in Hawaii 
triggered the war against Japan. 


b. Soaring off into a gray sky, a North American B-25 U.S. Army Bomber heads 
for Japan to give the people of the Rising Sun their first taste of war on their own 
islands. The attack launched at 7:25 A.M. April 18, 1942 from the flight deck of the 
USS Hornet by 16 B-25 medium bombers under command of General Doolittle was 
delivered at low altitudes and the airman reported that every stick of bombs hit the 
target. First Japanese accounts admitted heavy damage, both from explosives and 
fire, the latter largely set by the ample supply of incendiaries carried by the raiders. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The Annual Meeting of the Air Force Historical Foundation will be held at Bolling 
Air Force Base, Washington, D. C., at 1000 hours on June 9th, 1955. 


The term of office for six members of the Board of Trustees expires June 30th, 
1955. In addition, Maj. Gen. H. Conger Pratt (Ret), has resigned from the Board for 
personal reasons. This leaves seven vacancies to be filled at the next annual meeting. 


A Nominating Committee appointed by the President has selected fourteen candi- 
dates to be voted on by members of the Foundation to fill these seven vacancies. The 
names of the selected candidates are listed below. 


In the event you cannot attend the annual meeting, please fill out the ballot form 
below and mail it to the Executive Director, Air Force Historical Foundation, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


—TEAR HERE— 


BALLOT 


Nomination for Trustees to Serve Four Years. Vote for Six. 


Benjamin D. Foulois, Maj. Gen. (Ret)* Henry B. Caldwell 
President, AFHF Dir., Air Force Museum ; | 
St. Clair Streett, Maj. Gen. (Ret)* Richard S. Boutelle 
Treasurer, AFHF Pres., Fairchild Corp. 

George C. Kenney, Gen. (Ret)* _. James Straubel 


Editor, Air Force Magazine 


William E. Kepner, Lt. Gen. (Ret) * Croil Hunter 
Pres. Northwest Airlines 


T. De W. Milling, Brig. Gen. (Ret)* a 


Hon. Harold C. Stuart* __.._._.. Hoon. James H. Douglas 
Under Secretary of 
*Incumbents The Air Force 


Nominations for Trustee to Serve Out Unexpired Term of 
Maj. Gen. H. Conger Pratt (2 years). Vote for One. 


Harold George, Lt. Gen. (Ret) 


Robert W. Harper, Lt. Gen. (Ret) 


Signed. 
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